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YPYYYY : 

It’s a Woman’s World 
Let us admit the truth — this is a woman’s world. 
When a man is born, his mother gets all the attention. 
When a man marries, his wife gets all the attention, and 

when a,man dies, his widow gets all the attention. 

Furthermore, a man’s life is 20 years of having his 
mother ask him where he is going and 40 years of having 
his wife ask the same question, and at the end the mourn- 


ers are wondering, too. — The Columbian 


NEWS -- 
from the Milford Daily Journal 
Mendon Jan.18,1892 


courtesy E. Jane Coleman of the 
Mendon Historical Society 


"The little town of Mendon has been cons- 
{derably worked up over the elopement of 
Mrs. Josie Sprague, daughter of honest 
Farmer Elias Bates. The affair has but 
just transpired, although it occurred last 
Monday night. The circumstances connected 
with it, as gleaned from the family, is 
substantially as follows: Wrs. Sprague is 
about 35 years of age, of prepossessing 
appearance, and for the past seven months 
has been living with her parents in a 
retired portion of Mendon, about four miles 
from Center. Seven months ago her husband 
left her for reasons best known to himself. 
A short distance and almost adjoining 
Bates's farm is the domain of C.%. White, 
one of Bellingham'ts leading citizens. In 
his employ was Robert L. Blanchard, a young 
man of more than the average farm-hand 
intelligence. Husking bees, candy pulls 
and little jollifications at "Harmony Hall" 
(South Milford Green Store) was sufficient 
attraction to bring together the young and 
beauty of the neighborhood, among them 
farmer White's man, Blanchard, and Mrs. 
Sprague, the buxom daughter of Farmer 
Bates. That they were seen together caused 
more or less talk among persons acquainted 
with them, and more so, probably, when it 
was known the number of visits that Blanc- 
hard paid to the Bates homestead. It seems 
that on Monday night Blanchard hired a 
team and drove to Rates' residence. The 
hour was late, and not a stir could be hea- 
rd about Cook's grove, where the Rates farm 
is located. The house is close by the main 
road. The signal was given, the window 
opened and quietly was “rs. Sprague's 
trunk dropped to the ground, silently the 
front door of the house was opened and Mrs. 
Sprague appeared and in a moment the pair 
were out of sight of the old farm, and 
none knew of their departure! Where they 
have gone has not yet been discovered, 
although every effort has been made to 
trace the pair." 


Such was the journalism of 1892 and 
doing what comes naturally ! 


No further information was forthcoming 
on the Sprague affair and the climax is 
buried neath the sod somewhere by now. 


Our thanks to E.J.C. for making this 
possible for your enjoyment to show that 
now much has changed. 


PLAYING IT SAFE 


Two elderly ladies in a restaurant asked the waiter to describe a 
martini. He replied, “It’s gin and vermouth served with an olive or twist. 
The two conferred, then one said, “We don’t want the gin or vermouth. 
Just bring us two Oliver Twists.” 


G. G. Crastree 


Here's more detailed information on Col. 
William Prescott mentioned in issue #81 


In our issue #67 we gave credit to 
William Dawes for his part in the attemvt 
to alert those at Concord on the night*of 
April 18, 1775. Recause of the media at 
that time,the most important person that 
was involved in that ride to Concord,was 
completely ignored and in some cases was 
referred to "as the third man" along with 
Revere and Dawes. ‘Tt was Doctor Prescott 
who got through to spread the alarm . 

On this famous night of April 18th, 
Revere and Dawes took two separate routes 
to Lexington where they were joined by 
Dr. Prescott. They were intercepted by 
British troops on their way to Concord, 
Revere was cavtured by six British officers 
who forced him to dismount at gunpoint. 
That was the end of his ride. Now Dr. 
Prescott knew the route well and escaped by 
riding over a stone wall and soon reached 
Concord to alert everyone there. Dawes 
also escaped but two British officers 
followed him. Dawes tricked them into 
thinking that he was heading them into an 
ambush. On he rode to hear the bells 
ringing in Concord signalling that Dr. 
Prescott had succeeded earlier to warn 
that "the British are coming"! So Dawes 
went on to obtain two cannon that were 
used next day in the battle of Apr. 19th. 
The following June we find that Dr. Prescot 
had been promoted to "Colonel" and was put 
in charge of the fight on Breed's Hill on 
June 17th 1775 with some thousand or more 
minutemen at his command. The British 
took a terrific beating from his men 
before they retreated. Now you know the 
real story and that honor should rightfully 
go to Colonel William Prescott for his 
daring and knowledge. Now all we neéd is 
a new and special poem to reward this 
patriot who has for so long been given 
the cold shoulder and a blackout. 

TEREE CH&=SRS FOR PRESCOTT ,from Bellingham.. 


"A man applied for a job picking lemons 
in Florida. The owner of the grove looked 
at him and said, "You don't look qualified 
to me. "“The’ man Yrevlied w"Oh,. yess aeem, 


I've been married five times!" 
ANON 


YOJ ASKED FOR IT---"0Old age is like every- 
thing else; to make a success of it you 


have to start young ". 


MEDICAL MEMO 


Time has its way with eyes and ears 
And starts most muscles sagging .. . 
But tongues defy the march of years; 
They will never stop wagging! 
Mane D, BOEHRINGER 


TRIBUTE 
To Dr. William Prescott for Apr.18,1775. 


He had no descendants, prone to write 

The story of his illustrious flight 

To warn the folk of Concord Town. 

"The British are coming!" Soon to come down 
To take their cannon, powder and shot 

and anythingelse that they may have got 

To shield themselves from bodily harm. 

So on he rode to spread the alarm. 


The books of history, so we are told 
Neter mentioned a word that he was bold 
To elude the British with his stead 
Ever faithful to his urgent need. 

4s on they rode to shout his cry- 

‘The British are coming!" 'N so amTI ! 
More than a Doctor-Prescott his name 

A PATRTOT sure, yet lacked the FAME, 


Two hundred years have passed away 

Since Prescott rode that famous day. 

We saw the lights of candles bright 

As men arose to join the fight. 

'Tis time, alas, that we should hear 
'Twas Prescott who rode--not Paul Revere 
To alert tne folk of danger grim 

"To Arms--to Arms", thus shouted him. 


'Tis time at last that we be true 
To men who fought--for me and you. 
And rightly honor those with truth 
Who did the most while in their youth. 
That Prescott--the FIRST should be 
“hile Dawes came second willingly 
And Paul, the last one to arrive 
When Concord Town became alive. 


Prescott and his noble stead- 

A monument erected for their deed. 
His horse a-charging through the night 
To remind us of that fateful sight. 

As man to man is so much dust 

We dare not know whom we can trust 

For lies abound in books galore 
Telling of history that is no more} 


John Lundvall 


A TALE FROM THE OLD PARSONAGE 
One fine spring day just as dawn was 

breaking, Virginia Wakeman, daughter of 
Rev. William W. Wakeman, former pastor of 
the local Raptist Church, awoke early and 
stealthily crept downstairs, took the milk 
pail and silently went out to the barn 
before the rooster had time to announce the 
start of a new day. Hurriedly she proceed- 
ed to milk the family cow much to the sur- 
prise of the kindly animal. After extract- 
ing every dron of nutritious fluid, she 
hurried into the house and emptied the pail 
in another container. She was careful to 


remove every trace of her deed as she repl- 


aced the pail in its usual place and retur- 
ned to bed quietly! 


I WANDERED LONELY AS A CLOUD 
William Wordsworth. 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills. 
When all at once I saw a crowd 

A host of golden daffodils. 

Reside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 

And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretch in never-ending line 

Along the margin of the bay; 

Ten thousand saw I at a ¢elance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves behind them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee; 

A poet could not but be gay 

In such jocund company; 

I gazed and gazed--but little thoucht 
What wealth the show to me had brought. 


For oft when on my couch I lie, 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
nich is the bliss of solitude; 
And then my heart with pleasure 
And dances with the daffodils. 


PitYs, 
Courtesy Florence YcCracken. 


* * x The Passing of Horse Sense 


HE editor of the Archbold, Ohio, Buckeye thinks 

that much of the craziness of the day is due to the 
passing of the horse. ‘‘In horse-and-buggy days,” he 
says, ‘‘men were constantly in touch with the horse, 
an animal endowed by nature with a gift of good 
common sense, which must certainly have had a bene- 
ficial influence on the minds of men. The few horses 
that lacked sense soon changed owners. Now that a 
generation of men without horse influence is in power, 
we are subjected to many kinds of political quirks and 
improbable theories. We need a modern substitute for 
horse sense.’’? He might have something there. 


February 19); Courtesy "Country Journal". 


Later, when the household showed signs of 
life, she watched her father go out to the 
barn to perform his daily chores ! 

Placing the pail in the vroper position for 
milking he started the process of getting 
the much needed liquid but, to his conste- 
rnation, nothing came out! This was some- 
thing new to him after all of these years 
and with a worried look on his face he 
hastened into the house to prepare a med- 
icant for the supposedly ailing animal. 
Having the medicine ready, he glanced at a 
very happy, smiling face on the mischiev- 
ous Virginia who thereupon shouted with 
childish glee, "April Fool" ! This was the 
first day of April. Collecting his comp- 
osure, tne noble father joined in the 
merriment of the occasion with thanks that 
{t was not more serious and a delightful 
ending ensued. ( A true story ) 


June 30, 199 


Drs pFewcarlton, Booch 


Director of music at 


Providence Bible 


Institute. 


JL,"Mr. Booth, would you kindly tell us 


some of the incidents that happened on 
your journey to Africa and back again?" 


FCB, "Thank you, Mr. Lundvall, I'll be 


happy to. I presume that my trip to 
and from Africa varies somewhat from 
that which Miss Wentworth recorded. 

(A native African girl interviewed 
earlier.) because I made the trip in 
from the North. I flew on to London 
and then across the Mediteranian sea 
in to Tripoli and spent a night there. 
Then went over into Egypt, Cairo, down 
to Khartoum all by plane and then took 
the plane down to Nairobi; just south 
of the equator. Nairobi, in Kenya 
Colony, it's a British territory and 
then across into Tanganyika territory. 
Then up into Uganda and the Anglo Egy- 
ption Sudan, the Belgian Congo and 
French Equatorial Africa; so I had an 
opportunity to travel about in all those 
various territories." 


JL. "Were there any sights there that cre- 


FCB. 


ated any extreme interest that differed 
from our country, in Africa ?" 

"Well,of course, Africa is a large 
continent and both the climate and the 
geography and topography of the land 
differs a great deal from place to place 
as well as the veople and their customs 
and the sights that you see along the 
roadways as you travel. Let me try to 
pick out two or three things that mignt 
be of interest as you travel. Of course 
in North Africa we have the great barren 
desert sections with which you are fam- 
iliar in your study of geography. But 
there is one very noticeable break in 
that whole barren picture and that is 
the NILE Valley. Now I don't suvpose 
it's possible for me to paint a picture 
that you could really appreciate of the 
expanse of the Sahara desert. We flew 
over that desert at an altitude of 
20,000 feet and we were in the air fly- 
ing at the rate of 350 miles an hour 

for between five and six hours and prac- 
tically the only thing that we saw that 
broke the monotony of that barren desert 
was when the Cantain came back and poi- 
nted down and said, 'Here is the sight 
of El Alamein. Now if you'll look 


‘ 
Interview. 


He recently returned 
from a tour of Africa. 
Compare this experience 
with conditions, thirty- 


five years later in 


198). 


some of the wrecked 
battle of El Alamein.'! 
Which, if you will note from your study of 
history was one of the great battles of the 
last war when Montgomery and Rommel had 
their push back and forth across the desert» 
Then, within an hour after that, we came 
over the Nile Valley and that is one of the 
most beautiful and unforgettable sights I 
have ever seen; to look down from above and 
see the carefully marked-out plots of grou- 
nd, oh, so colorful and so fertile and to 
think that that Nile River extends for a 
distance of 2500 miles at least, from the 
head waters of both of the Blue and the 
White Nile 'way in the Ruwenzori mountains 
and flows leisurely on down through and 
brings fertility wherever it goes." 


quickly you'll see 
equipment from the 


JL. "That gives us some concept of how huge 
the Sahara Desert is. We have no idea our- 
selves how it could possibly be so large. 
Fact is, it probably takes in the equival- 
ent of all of the New England States and 
then some." 


FCB. "Oh yes indeed. Tn fact it would 
cover an area vrobably larger than the 
United States East of the Missipoi. It's 
an amazing stretch of barren territory 
there. Then of course, when you get down 
into the tropical Africa, down around the 
equator, into what we generally know and 
understand as the 'tropics'; then you get 
into some very very excitable territory 
and my first actual contacts with the peo- 
ple were in Kenya Colony. Now Kenya, of 
course, is where Teddy Roosevelt used to do 
his hunting and T had the joy of going on 
three different hunting exneditions while I 
was in Africa. When you hunt in Africa 
you not only go hunting but you go really 
shooting ! T know that conservatively 
speaking, I saw between four and five tho- 
sand wild game. Buffalo, Elephant, Zebra, 
Giraffe, Congour, Gazelle, Ostriches, Bab- 
oon, Monkeys, wild Camels; almost every 
kind of an animal you could think of and 
on these various hunts we'td go out for a 
day or so and always come back with three, 
four or five head of game." 


JL. "It must have been interesting to see 
so much game that is wild, whereas, around 


here we have to really go travelling in 
order to see but very little game." 


FCB. "Yes, some of our men would go up in 
the Maine woods and hunt for three or four 
days during hunting season and come back 
with just a story to tell ! But out there, 
(in Africa) one of the animals T shot was 
a Zebra and a friend of mine is tanning 
the hide and getting it dry and ready, then 
is sending it back to me. I think that 
T'1l make some bottoms for some of our 
chairs at home. When you come to see me 
you can sit on my Zebra chairs 1!" 


JL. “That's a novel idea. That makes a 
picture of the home furnishings rather 
unusual." 


FCB. "That would be an unusual reception 
for anyone coming into the hcuse and quite 
a novel treatment to be sitting on a chair 
that has a Zebra cover on it. 


JL. "As you travel down in through Africa 
is there a high humidity or does it seem 
to be sort of a dry climate or what did 
you experience in various sections ?" 


FCB. "Well, now the climate varies as the 
altitude. Now when you are at a low alti- 
tude, say anywhere from a thousand to two 
thousand feet you're impressed with the 
terrific heat, of course, and then as you 
ascend, this is an unusual thing, that the 
altitude along the equator in Africa is 
usually higher than we conceive it to be. 


For instance, all last summer (198) while 
T was in Africa for the entire three month 
we zig-zagged back and forth across the 
equator. Sometimes we'd be a few degrees 
North and then a few degrees south making 
our trip right straight across the center 
of the continent as you trace it on the 
equatorial line. On almost every night 
slept under, oh, two, sometimes three 
blankets. Because the altitude was prob- 
ably an average of maybe 000 feet, some- 
times we were up six and 7000 feet and then 
it was real chilly and oftentimes foggy in 
the morning right in the summertime on the 
equator.” 


T 
4 


JL. "That changes the concept that we've 
had of the equator being terrifically hot 
and nothing but that, no matter where you 
went." 


FCB. "Yes, of course, I must say that our 
summer is their winter so that was the cool 
season but people that I've talked to ever- 
ywhere say that there isn't a great deal 

of difference actually, in the temperature 
of the two seasons. The main difference is 
that during their winter they got quite a 
bit of rain and there again, we were fort- 
unate, it rained only three times on us all 
the time we were in Africa."(in the three 
months.) 5 


| 


a 
a eee 


JL. "they didn't suffer any drought like we- 
're suffering from at present ?" (June 1919) 


FCB. "No, indeed, in fact this is another 
{thing that will surprise you, perhaps, and 
‘that is that on the equator where the land 
is so often very very fertile as we found 
it to be in sections of Kenya and in the 
Congo and elsewhere. They plant garden 
seeds every two weeks the year round | 

One man took me in and said: 'Woulc you 
like to see my seeds ?!' and he opened two 
huge cupboard docrs and T said: 'Your seeds 
why there's beans and peas and so on, 
enough to feed your whole family for a 
whole year and he laughed and said, '0h, 
those are the seeds I got from Burpees in 
Philedelphia and I go out and plant seeds, 
all varieties, every two weeks'. Their 
garden is constantly producing and grow- 
ing, very fertile soil in these particular 
sections and they pick their vegetables 
every two weeks every day the year round.” 


no 


JL. "Say, isn't that great! Around here 
why we just have the one season and if we 
have a drought like we've had tnis year 
why we lose considerable in that." 

In meeting the veople, how did they 
respond to you, in other words, how cid 
they receive you coming from this country?" 


FCB. "Well, there were two or three react-= 
tons that I noticed from the people, there 
is still, apparently, some degree of honor 
or almost veneration in some instances 
attached to a white man. Ever since 
Livingston went in and explored the count- 
ry and had his experiences and other miss- 
ionaries that followed and now our commer- 
cial men, of course, are develcping the 
continent rapidly. There has been a wide- 
spread respect for the white man and we 
noticed that to a great degree. However 
the war has made a big difference and a 
good many of the African young men that 
were taken right out of their very primit- 
ive conditions, right out of their mud huts 
with the thatched roofs and the various 
governments under which they were living 
took large quotas and took them off, some- 
times off to other continents to train them 
and they've seen the world and now they've 
come back and home, sweet home doesn't 

look just the same tc them as it did." 


JL. "I imagine they're quite restless and 
are endeavoring to better their country by 
getting the things which they had the priv- 
llege of enjoying while they were in th 
service ?" 
FCB. "Precisely, that's exactly what's hap- 
pening and the danger is that other forces 
such as Communism pressing in, you see, and 
making inroads into a country which is wide 
open to new ideas and in many cases we fear 
there's a danger that the Africans are 
going to be misled if some strong Western 
continued next page 


influence's don't come in and prevail and 
swing the tide over to a definite conser- 
vatism." 


JL. "Miss Wentworth (from Africa also) 
when we interviewed her she discussed a 
Similar danger in respect with that of 
infiltration from undesireable forces 
and she hoped to get back to Africa to 
sort of do as much as she could to coun- 
teract that very same thing." 

FCB. "I'm glad to hear that." 

JL. "Are there any particular insects 
there that bother you--like mosquitoes 
that we have here ?" 


FCB. "That 
you see, in 


again is a big subject, because 
Africa you sleep under a net 
every night and one thing that takes 

place while you are having supper, is 

that the servant boys will go in and put 
the net up over your bed and then you 
crawl in under it when It's bedtime and 
tuck the net under the mattress on all 
four sides and that's your protection at 
night. most of the dangers of mosquito 
biting takes place at night. But, you 
see, here's a curious thing which a verson 
that is untaught, doesn't recognize that 
the Anopheles mosquito, which is the dang- 
erous mosquito from the standpoint of sic- 
kness, has no hum ! Now our mosquitoes 
warn you when they're buzzing around. You 
can tell it. Rut not that Anopheles. 

Ke comes as quietly as can be and just 
slips in and does his work and there's 
very little evidence of it until you are 
actually taken down with fever. So we 
sleep under nets andtake quinine every 
day ir order to be sure we are not going 
to be victims of the Anopheles mosquito." 


JL. "I think we'd rather hear the concert 
of the mosquitoes rather than one that 
doesn't make a sound and give us that 
fever." 

FCB. "I guess you're right." 

JL. "That presents a new slant that we'd 
never heard of before because we had the 
concept that the mosquitoes down there 
woule present a coneert at night, especia- 
lly if you were lying anywhere near and 
you'd have to watch out that the nearer 
the sound came why the quicker you'd be 
subject to getting punctured and becoming 
a problem for illness." 


FCB. "'tcourse when you speak of insects 
ana so on, I could tell you stories about 
how I've gone out at night and almost 
stepped on a scorpion and things like that 
because there are dangers, seen and unseen 
in Africa and the person who is going to 
travel over there needs to have a pretty 
good guide at his 


side most of the time." 


JL. "Thank you very much, Dr. Booth." 
Some stories that he also related: as he 
went travelling around he noticed partic- 
ularly that the women had quite a notion 
of sitting near windows, especially these 
that had little babies in their arms. 

He was quite amused to notice that when 
the babies started to fuss, why all they 
did was pass them out through the window 
to someone outside and relieve them of 
that responsibility. That was a pretty 
easy way of getting rid of a child that 
was bothersome for the time being. 

The pews on which the Africans sat in the 
church consisted of dried brick with a 
small rounded top and about a foot high. 
This meant that when a person was sitting 
on these seats in the church they sat with 
their elbows on their knees, their faces 
and chin in the palm of their hands. 

This presented quite a spectacular sight 
to a person like Dr. Booth who has been 
speaking and touring all over this coun- 
try of ours; to see peonle in such an awk- 
ward position, especially faces, in that 
manner, looking right up at him for hours 
on end ! They could sit for hours squee- 
zed in very tight, whereas, in this coun- 
try we like to be as comfortable as can be 
with plenty of space around us. 

He had an interesting experience,after one 
of his lectures was over, greeting the 
African people. They shook his hand vig- 
orously and each one said, "Mazuri". 

Well, Dr. Booth, didn't quite like that 
after a while because he didn't come from 
"Missouri"--he wanted them to know that he 
came from "Vermont" ! So he shouted as 
loud as he could, emphasizing, that he 
came from "Vermont"--not "Missouri" 

Well, this embarrassed the Africans at 
that time and bothered him. 

Later on he asked an American to interpret 
the meaning of "Mazuri". The interpreter 
laughed because the spelling in the African 
language was M-A-Z-U-R-I, meaning that he 
was "TOPS" { This was entirely different 
from being as coming from a certain 
specific locality. He made certain that 
such an occurrence would never happen 
again because he did not want to embarrass 
the African natives in their own language 
when he misinterpreted their thoughts and 
expressions of a greeting. 

In his honor, one of the native women 
named her son "BOOTH" because he came 
thousanas of miles to see and speak to 
them. They were most grateful. 


Among the painful things noted today in 
198) is the severe drought in Africa 
along with wars and upheavel. Where 
starvation brings death to so many poor 
people while our government pays subsidies 
to big farmer corporations not to grow 
more food !? 

At present, Dr. Booth is the Treasurer of 
WORLD VISTON. Donating food, medicine and 
help of all sorts world wide. 


Or the Iotes? get-ups 
ond gags of that master © 
gagster and star of the 


Sal Hepatica program— 
PRED ALLEN 


He booked us for a full week at Nip- 
muck Park, starting a Labor Day, and 
also gave us three days in MNalden, 

e Massachusetts. When we arrived at 

» Nipmuck, a labor Day throng mobbed the 
Perk. Portland started to get nervous 
about her "debut". Ker surroundings 
were a bit different. Accustomed to 
the comforts of the Avollo Theatre 

in. New York, she now found herself in 
a rustic theater that looked as though 
the back of it had been eaten away by 
woodpeckers. Formerly surrounded by 
the rest of the 'Scandals! to bolster 
her morale, Portland now found herself 
surrounded by ms. To helv her cope 
with this radical adjustment to envir- 
onment and association, I told her 


Look who we heve here! None other than that old master of the radio gog, that I would do the two Labor Day 
Fred Alien and his charming wife Portland Hoffa. Fred wos o master Shows alone, then, at the matinee the 


comedian of the 1930's and 1940's. 


RADIC COMIC FRED ALLEN AND WIFE, 
PORTLAND HOFFA. 


In his book, "Much Ado about Me" we 
learn that he and his wife were performing 
at Lake Nipmuck, Mendon. It was here that 
she had her "Deout" in acting 3 

Many Bellingham folk enjoyed going to 
the theater in Mendon end that the Allens 
put on a performance for them also. 

From his story we quote the following: 
Atter he had done a few juggling tricks the 
"yrops were denvosited in the trunk and a 
ventriloquial dummy was produced. A short 
routine ended with my exposing my duplic- 
ity and explaining that the dummy was not 
really talking but that I, a deceitful 
cad, was doing both voices. This was a 
very funny bit. The dummy returned to 
the trunk, gave way to a banjo. White s] 
was strummirg away, Portland reentered 
in costume, she danced and we told a few 
jokes. Then,when she left the stage, T 
had a few gags on topical matters; 
Florida real estate, for example, was a 
pooular subject of the day. ("I may have| 
to go to Flcrida tomorrow. I've just had 
word that somebody has found land on my 
property down there. Real estate is so 
expensive in Flcrida. JI know a man who 
sola his dog down there for six hundred 
dollars---three hundred dollars a front 
foot.") Then some additional jokes led 
to a treatise on applause that alerted 
the audience to put down their hats,wraps 
and packages in order to have their hands 
free to, applaud when I finished. I play- 
ed a banjo solo to conclude the charade. 


When the act was ready, Portland and I 
did our rehearsing in the cottage and at 
the beach. In the middle of August I 
went up to Boston to try to find some 
theaters to break the act in. Lou Walt- 
ers came to the rescue again. 7 


following day, she could make her 
World "REVIERE, 

And it came to vass, I did a monol- 
ogue at the two Monday shows. Tuesday 
after lunch, we went to the theater 

early and rehearsed the act on the stage 
twov-or threestimes.  'Then Portland*put on 
her makeup. ‘4s Matinee time anproached, 

we joined the cther acts who were sitting 
on benches at the side of the theater. The 
Park seemec rather quiet, Labor Day was the 
final holiday of the season, and naturally 
we expected the rest of the week to be a 
letdown. The theater piano vlayer arrived; 
he revorted that there was not a soul in 
the Park. At Matinee time the theater 
manager arrived carrying a cloth bag conta- 
ining change for the box office. 

Fe said that since there was no audience to 
see the show he was going to hold up the 
Matinee until the arrival of the three 
o'clock trolley from Milford. The manager 
left, and the actors relaxed to await deve- 
lopments. At 3:05 P. M. we saw the mana- 
ger coming back down the path through the 
trees toward the theater. When he came up 
to us, he announced that the three o'clock 
trolley had arrived empty, an3 he was call- 
ing off the Matinee. Thus Portland's first 
vaudeville avpearance was actually non- 


appearance. That night, however, a handful 
of people showed up, and our act was chris- 
sened. During the rest of the Nipmuck and 


Malden dates the routines got plenty of 
laughs. Portland looked pretty, and I was 
confident that with a few weeks of work we 
would have a good act. After Malden, we 
stayed in Boston for a few days visiting 
my Aunt Lizzie, and then Portland and I 
returned to New York." 


Earlier, Fred had appeared at Nipmuck 
with a partner he called "Bert." 

They had a week's booking and here is the 
story of his reflections and impressions 
of the Park. 

Both trips to the Park occurred in the 
20's so that folks could take an MA&W 
trolley to Milford and then on the Milford 
Uxbridge line to the Park. 


"The park, an alleged amusement resort, 
was situated at Lake Nipmuck at Milford, 
Massachusetts, (Mendon) and consisted ofa 
cluster of tall trees, a few food and game 
concessions, picnic grounds, rowboats for 
hire, and an cutdoor theater. Like the 
other New Enzland varks, Nipmuck was oper- 
atec by the local streetcar company. The 
theater, a primitive wooden contrivance, 
boastec a tin roof, six or eight bare 
dressing rooms, a weather-beaten curtain 
masked in by faded wings, and a skimpy row 
of footlights. These footlights were tco 
weak to brighten any part of the stage, 


their sole function seemed to be to attract 


moths and night-flying insects whe had 
better than twenty-twenty visicn. 


2 
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six acts of vaudeville fcr full week. 
=ert anc I felt that after a week of work 
we would know if the act hee merit... 

Cn a “Moncay lete in August, we Grove tc 
“Milford in the agiteted Dodze and a driving 


rain. The matinee was cancelled; this 
ausurec well. The matinees were filled 
withrchiidrer, snd attriekt; sastadait 


eucfence would be more inclined to react 
to tne jokes. Late in tne afterncon the 
rain stosved. “ert ana Tt “kurgiusc our stage 


clothes in 
cur music. 


the dressing room and rehearsed 
We ran through the dance anc 
tne jokes; I limbered up my banjo and cla- 
rinet. After dinner, we both started to 
get nervous. When the show got underway, 
and we heard the other acts getting laughs 
ard applause, we steadied down. It soun- 
ded like an easy Audience.---The show wes 
gcing well.---Sert and T shook hands and 
wished each other luck. The orchestra 
started our introduction. As we walked 
onto the stage, the clouds burst. Rain 
started vounding on the theater's tin roof 
Fert and = sang, but we couldn't hear the 
orchestra; we canced anc the orchestra 
coulen't heer us; we told jokes, and the 
eucience couldr't hear anythine! The rain 
clattered on tle tim roof all throuch the 
act, ‘“Yken we finishec, we hadn't heard 
one laugh. ‘fter our onening show we did- 


nit know if the act was good or bad. 
During the rest of the week,however 
the reaction of the audiences told us thet 
we had a good comedy vehicle, arc we tried 
new jokes and lines at every shew to impr- 
cve the routine. After the Nivmuck Park 
junket, we returned to Boston ard decided 
to go to Kew York tc break in the other 
bits." 


(fert's name was Pert Vorke.) 


There you have in a few words the first- 
hand impression of a local theater anc 
park by a famous comecian who tried out 
his “weres" on us “country folk" to see 
whet the reaction would be. This turned 
cut to ove an unusual honor for us to be 
the first to be "exposed" to their brand 
of humor. Then when they came on Racio 
Stations we made sure to listen. 
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Faith Baldwin: 
Never be afraid to say what is in| Summer is the time of year 
your heart and release the spark, when all the women who 
for sometimes it becomes a flame aren’t at the beach get un- 
at which someone you love, or dressed anyway and go to the 
someone you hardly know, can supermarket. 
warm his hands for months to = 
come. “ 


—Detroit Free Press 


—Woman's Day 


So well made were these old 
machines that many still have 
value as working wunplements. 
Those made prior to W.IW.I. 
are eagerly sought by craftsmen 
for heavy-duty tasks such as 
leather stitching. If your aim is 
a workable machine, “try be- 
fore you buy” ts still a good 
maxim, An antique shop ts the 
best place to find one. If, how- 
ever, it ts the cabinet or tron 
work that interests you for TV 
stands or consoles, end tables or 
a home bar, an auction is prob- 
ably your best bet. 


Courtesy 


Yankee 172 


Amos Adams Diary 


os, 


Jane 21, 1905 "Clear and not very colc. 
to Yoonsocket and back today." 

Fepe2h, 1905 "Annie went to [ilford P.E. 

fur for neck." 
Octe 12, 1905 "They got the gates in *: closed the 
gates to fill up the pond." (Charles River 
at 'Red Mill'.) 

Cete 17, 1905 "I received my tax vill." (2.00 
Poll Tax. ) 

iiove 1, 1905 "They began on the State road past 

here." (Mechanic street. ) 

Novell, 1905 "I pulled my flat turnips pm. 

Annie and I went to lilford this eve # got 
nignt shirts, suspenders and stockings." 

30, 1905 "I took off the screen doors." 

8, 1905 "Mrs. Rogers was hung in Vermont this 
pm at 1:15," 

21, 1906 "This was a warm day 820 in shade 
at 2330 Pri." 

15, 1906 "Franklin yarn mil. burned this eve." 

1h, 1908 "Annie sought a ne’ wesh boiler---i 
got stockings." 

28, 1905 "Comfort Brown and 2 of his children 
called this eve. I played the recorcs to 
them," 

Nov. 9, 1909 "Ernest Belcher was married to Niss 

Mabel i11." Courtesy C.Hunt/E.May 
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“MANNERS, CULTURE, 


and DJRESS "GcOp'OLD mys 


QUOTES FROM THE 
BOOK BY 


SALUTING A LADY 


"WHEN YOU SALUTE A 
LADY TO WHOM YOU WISH 
TO SHOW PARTICULAR 
RESPECT, IN THE STREET 
YOU Seeded YOUR 
HAT ENTIREL 
CAUSE IT TO DESCRIBE 
A CIRCLE OF ATLEAST 
NINETY DEGREES 
FROM ITS ORIGINAL 


RESTING PLACE.” 


Witton 
Verb bdetbe 
pepbereies 
ended! 
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“hatever navvened to the "Ladies First" attitude and resnvect that crevailed in the 


"old days" toward cur fairer sex ? Now we see doors slamned in their faces and ride 
displays of an inconsiderate human trait. ‘!olence seems to be the order of the day. 


Fave you veen kind to your YCTE=R today ? 


Miss Helen Hadley Yrs. Crpha (Toohey) Davison 


born Feb. 3, 1889 Taught in Bellingham Center 


Giea.Inly 12, 1968 school, Sept. 1919 throuzh 
Taught in the Center wane to 1.) red etal 
school Sevt. 1918 Yer prandson, 2rad, is ‘tn 
through June 192i. her arms. 
Later a “issionary Picture taken in 1962, 
in Managua, Nicaragua. Trierevarer still a Votrot 


local teackers that we have 


had no pictures of. 
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NATIONAL ENQUIRER 


and you were introduced to the vrinted 
word ? ‘Member what a thrill it was as 
you slowly became exposed to more and more 
words and that you understood them ? How 
the avenues of learning provided endless 
delight in tales of all sorts. When they 
began as : "Come with me to the tree." 

or "Come away, come and play." And then 
there was "Ned" who had a dog named "Spot" 
that ran after a stick thrown in the air. 
How the precious teachers who opened these 
treasures for us by reading and spelling 
have never received their just rewards or 
thanks from any of us! Is it too late now 
to confess.our:shortcomings ? Tt'"is=for 
us, the “senlan®eitizens”, too late buts 
you who are younger, can make amends right 
now. Just picture tne joy you could give 
a former teacher by letting them know that 
you still appreciate the "doors" they 
opened for you and the moments that come 
alive from the past to savor, MJThey, too, 
are aware of how swiftly time goes by. 

The Library’ on the seccnd floor ofthe 
Center School provided "The Boy Mechanic" 
with hundreds of ideas for projects in its 
pages to be enjoyed and pursued. ‘Cirls 
had an equal opportunity to make their 
surroundings "vanish" when they bury their 
thoughts in "romantic" moments for some 
future pleasure! "How sweet it WAS." 


READER’S LETTER is 


Florence White Bennett writes:--" My 
Grandmother, Grace White, served and led 
the choir in the Baovtist Church behind 
their house. (Knott's.) My Grandfather, 
Warren White, maintained a fish market 
there and drove a fish wagon about the 
country. ---he would let me go with him 
to "Crimpville" on Wednesdays as that was 
a short day for peddling---I have a lot 
of hapoy memories of Bellingham as a girl 
and I am anxious to obtain more covies of 
the Bellingham celebration." 

Note-this was written before she 

passed away in 1977. Very historic. 
Joseph C. Clinton writes:--"I want to 
thank you for sending me a copy of the 
"Crimpville" paper. I was in the VA 
hospital yesterday (Mar.4th) to visit Ed 
Woodman. He has been there two weeks 
and expects to be there at least 2 to 3 
more weeks. He is doing fair. He lost 
the sight of one eye and he is going thru 
P.T. & they are doing a lot of tests on 
him. Thank you for your kind attention 
to this matter. God bless you and yours 
and the STAFF of the "Crimpville" Paper", 

Bellingham 


From Dorothea Spas:--">lease use this 

donation to help keep the "Comments" 

ALIVE. I enjoy every copy." 
Sarasota, Fla. 


10 Concord," 


REMEMBER*+-*+-when you first went to school From Hazel DeCero, Marylana---"It was nice 


hearing from you. Tt is always nice to 
have a contect from my vast in dear ole 
Bellingham! Mother, “rs. Ralph White, 88 
years, is doine quite well. Had to have ¢ 
pacemaker. She sends her regards to you.’ 


A CHAGUENGE 


Tt's easy enough to be vleasant, 
When your automobile is in trim. 

Rut the man worth while 
Ts the man who will 

When he has to ride back on 


smile 

the rim] 
Courtesy Hilde Thayer. 

And from Charlie Leonard--"Thanks for the 
C Cts. It is wonderful to relive the 
happy memories of the good old aays. 
Memories that grow more orecious as one 
grows older." 


Robinsorn:--"Sure do 


From Gil {Carr : 
ine ."--20orn and lived 


enjoy read 


in Bellingham for 33 yaars. “ent to 
Crook's corner school, St. Iouis school 
and Wilfred Academy in Boston. All four 


Carrier sisters operated "Ceciles Reauty 
Parlors"; one in Bellingham and the other 
in Franklin. We are just two sisters 
living out of 8 children. Cecile is now 
oresently in the Woonsocket Hospital." 
Hapeville, GA. 


The grim reaper continues to swing his 
sythe as he removed more of our fans from 
amongst us. Departed: iae (Hunter) lmons 
Emma Guerin, Dorothy Johnson, Clarence 
Bourcier, Marion Hunter, Loula Cole 
Howard. Mary (Foley) Grant 


Past-- 
"Tittle Boy Blue 
come blow your horn. 
The sheep are in the meadow 
the cows are in the corn." 
"Tittle Row Peev has lost her sheep 
And doesn't know where to find them. 
Leave them alone and they'll come home, 
Wagging their tails behind them 1" 


Those were the golden days when through 
our imagination we could visualize the 
situation above. Each with our own set of 
scenes that belonged to us alone. . 


To pass the word along from "Dear Abby"- 
"The first Battle of the American Revolu- 
tion took place on Oct. 10, 1774 at Point 
Pleasant, which is now in the State of 
West Virginia. This was six months and 
eight days BEFORE "the shots heard 'round 
the world" were fired at Lexington and 
Now you know. 


How could we ever forget the good 
clean fun programs involving our 
"Jimmie" when he was first heard on 
radio with the endinge,"Goodnight, 
Mrs. Calabash, wherever you are", 
Then we had a chance to finally see 
nim perform via TV pesides being 

an actor in the movies. 

James Francis Durante was born 
Feb. 10, 1893 of Italian immigrant 
yarents on the Bast Side of New 
York. City... “hile a-youne, chap). a 
bully broke his nose. This made 
Jimmie think of becoming a vrize- 


fighter out his dad, a barber, had 
him take piano lessons instead} 


Fe was supvosed to learn to play the 
“classics” but he pvreferred and 


loved ragtime, especially Scott 
Joplints "Maple Leaf Rag". 

We reported in an sarlier issue 
tnoat he died Jan. 29th, 1980 at St. 
John's ‘Hospital, Santa Monica, Cal. 
from pneumonitis. Eis beloved wife 
anc adovoted daughter were by his 
sice to Une end. kis wife, iarzie 
Di Etle, aucemect haunt iota nes 
BCocrerec oauenter@were most faithful 
pursne sonose vears after bis suroke 
Leo e. 
Feyuwastarmosu, s 
Brienasfand. thos 
BUCKS. Ge Letad gic © asviring artists 
urging them to "be nice to people 


é on the *way up for they're the same 
Good ole JIMMY DURANTE (1893-1980) ace comedian of stage and neoole you'll pass on the way down". 


screen, beloved by all, shown in a 1969 pose when in fine health. His famous ditty,"Inka Dinka Doo" 


when ke featured his extra large 
mose, “The Schnozz" filled a nostal- 
BcCuVvOLa sLoOvomia. Lime.” "Here have 
the real comedians gone ? 

Roman Catholic memorial services 
were neld for him at the Church of 
Good Shepard in Beverly Hills, Calie- 
fornia. With an enormous amount of 
movies and TV. programs he. will soeccr 


rous man to all 
down on their 
+ 
Vv 
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a. iecena anc reolays will oeNseéem so 
7 2eres LoumcOomebe:5o0,..asi the: ssothichts 
rome cm when he leaves, may we say, 


"So long, Jimmie,wherever you ere". 


This large tree located at the end of Hixon street 
measured 18 feet 4 1/2 inches in girth in 1973. 
That is a:diameter of 5 feet 10 inches. It is?believ- 
ed to be the largest tree in Rellingham. If you have 
any information that differs from this we'd be glad to 
know about it. Just think how far back this tree had 


seen our history ! Maybe it stood here and continued 
to grow in the 1600's } 


The ladies pictured are Florence “cCracken, Chairman 
of the R3ellingham Fistorical Commission and Ruth 
Spieler. Roth are long time residents of Rellingham. 
They have been most helpful in vroviding historical 
information for our "Crimpville Comments". 
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Not many can now remember these hilarious 
days of Prohibitior when only the rich and 
politictans could "imbibe" without being 
penalized or nave an "Agent" snooving around 
their activities ?.- The: "still" moved) up 
North from its hallowed ground in the South! 
Wowever, dare we to say, that in. the 1700's 
and early 1800's men of the cloth had a 
still operating to make “ynowerful stuff" 
called "moonshine" ‘n the South, to augment 
their meager salary as a parson. TI suppose 
they had no qualms about it after reading 
in the Good Rook that "Scmeone" had turned 
water into wine ! So, while they had no 
such adility to make water serve the purvose 
they did know how to convert grain into the 
same realm as'a joy maker $ 


Just a reminder--Rellingham had its own 
"Revenoor Agent" during Trohibition days 3 
He was a big man, honest and unright with 
sturcy character. Worked the Boston area 
where the politicians finally "axed" him 
for verforming his duty. He lived qnaaa 
famous Hartford Turnpike after he moved to 
Bellingham. 
Seems like there is nothing that has not ;. 
been a vart of Rellingham's past }! 


This distinguished gentleman was born 
Setober 10, 15634 and aied on Sept.27,1972. 
Rack in the €0's he and two sisters went 
out to dine. Their combined ages totaled 


26h, years 3 Gorgon C. MacMaster lived to 
be nearly SE years old and was a good and 
honoraople man all of his life. He was a 
dedicated member of the North Bellingham 
Baptist Church. 
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Souctmes IN THE STILLY NIGHT 
THERE'D COME AN AWFUL BLOW. 

EXPLOSIONS WOULD SHAKE THE HOUSE 
AS YOUR HOME-BREW LET GO. 


A RARE OFFENSE 


MOTHER OF NINE 
IS SENT TO JAIL 


Chicopee Woman Convicted 
of Keeping Still 
—Springfield {Mass.) Union. 


the snow!” 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


Do you remember these famous poets ? Oliver “endell Yolmes author of "The 


Autocrat of the Breakfast-table." 1809-189). 
wrote"The Concord Hymn". Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
of Hiawatha" and countless others. Note how they all lived in the sam 


t 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 1803-13892, 


1807-1882, wrote"The Song 
e veriod.yo 


HELEN KELLER AT THE RED FARM--WRENTHAM, MASSACHUSETTS. 


(Helen Keller, 1880-1968, was a 


famous crusader for better treatment of 


the handicapped. She rose above her 
terrible affliction of being totally 
deaf, dumb and blind. Although we had 
only a small part in her life through 
motormen and conductors of the M.A. & 
W. street railway system who lived in 
Bellingham, They had the privilege of 
aiding her when she took a trolley to 
get to the railway station in Wrentham. 
Also, Wrentham borders our Town. 

Anne (Sullivan) Macy dedicated her 
life tc teach Helen how to sreak and 
watched over her day and night. 
if you can,such an impossible task! 
Note, the "Red House" mentioned below 
is now (19&,.) painted a mustard yellow. 
We hope that this reminder of her life 
may be of scme cheer to those who also 
are handicapped but can see, hear and 
talk .) 


"Ttd like to tell you a bit about her 
first coming tc Wrentham, during her 
teens, when she was at the RED Farm. 

Please do not confuse the RED FARM 
with the Red Bird Farm on Taunton St. 
There is absolutely no connection. The 
RED FARM is the large Red House on 
Franklin Street, ovvcsite Lake Archer, 
now owned and occupied by the Thomas 
Murray's. I lived there for some 
years during the 1930's and 'hO's and 
now live next to it on that vart of 
the property which I still own. 

In 1396, Helen and her sister, “fild- 
red, were enrolled at the Gilman Scho- 
cl in Cambridge where Helen was to be 
vrepared for Radcliffe. The school 
year 1896-'97 went well and they were 
scheduled to return in September 1897 
for another year. 

Helen's father, Capt. Keller, had 
died during the year and it was decided 


that Helen and Mildred wouldn't go to 
Tuscumbia that summer. They spent most 
of that summer of 1897 at Brewster, on 
Cape Cod. The final three weeks before 
returning to school were spent with the 
Chamberlins at the RED FARM in Wrent- 
ham. 

Joseph Edgar Chamberlin was Assistant 
Editor of the Youth's Comoanion. He 
also wrote a column for the Boston 
Transcript called "The Listener". TI 
have been told that he was literary 
Editor of the Transcript but, both 
Felen in her "Story of My Life" and 
Joseph Lash in "Helen and Teacher" just 
speak of him as "The Listener". 

"Boston's Literary Lights" often gat- 
hered at the RED FARM. In the summer 
they enjoyed oicnicing under the big 
Linden tree in the yard. (more about, . 


Tmarcine, 


Guest Editor--Thelma Youngdahl 1983. 


courtesy YANKEE magazine. 


that Linden later). 

FKelen already knew many of them as both the 
Boston and Cambridge Literary Circles had 
taken her education seriously and suvported 
her in many ways. (including financial) She 
knew such famous writers as Oliver “endell 
Holmes, John Greenleaf Whittier, etc.. 

T do not know when Helen and Anne first 
became acquainted with Mr. Chamberlin. However 
in 1893 when she had written a sketch which 
she hoped to have vublished in the Youth's 
Companion, she sent it direct to him. It 
appeared in the January 139) issue and by 13897 
she was calling the Chamberlins, Yncle Ed and 
Aunt Ida. 

She greatly enjoyed her vacation at the 


FARM, going for walxs through the fields and 
woods, swimming and boating with the Chamber- 
lin children. The R=D FARM then had a long 
frontage on King Philips Pond. (Lake Archer.) 
The school year 1897-'96 did not start off 
well and by December Mr. Gilman and Anne were 
so at odds that 4tnne finally left. Yrs. Kelle 
er came uv from Tuscumbia and evidently didn't 
help matters at all, first siding with “Yr. 
Gilman and then with Anne--back and forth. 
Tinally, both Helen and Vildred left the 
Gilman schcol and took refuge at the PFD FARM, 
Mr. Chamberlin knew the Yanual Alphabet, talked 
with Helen and calmed things down. They did 
not go back to Cambridge but remained in 
‘rentham. A ‘tr. Keith was hired as a tutor, 
Anne came to Wrentham and once again peace 
reigned. Keith came out to Wrentham from 
Boston three times a week. “"r. Chamberlin 
also tutored her. (Eelen.} She remained at 


the 2ED FARY until October 1898 when Anne 
tock rooms for them at a boarding house on 
Newbury Street where “Mr. Keith could work 
with Helen daily. There were: alsc other 
tutors for her in Boston. 

Felen vassed her examinations for entra- 
nce into Radcliffe in June 1899. She did 
not enter Radcliffe until 1900. Radciiffe 
evidently was not anxcious to have her as 
a pupil and put numerous blocks in her way. 
T expect that they have changed their minds 
since. Also, Aunt Ida was urging her to 
start a deaf/blind school. She and others 
were much interested and she tried to raise 
money for it but there were many difficult- 
fes and the plans fell through. 

During the summer cf 1899 Anne obtained 
a cottage on Wallomonopoag Lake. “rs. Kell- 
er and Mildred journeyed up from Tuscumbia- 
all spent a few days at the RED FARM before 
going to the cottage. I'm not sure why 
they called the Lake by the name of "allo- 
monopoag, it's original name by the Indians 
for our town. (Now called 'Lake Pearl'.) 
Tt had been known as 'Whiting's Pond! for 
some time. An 1880 map of wrentham gave 
two nemes, 'Wallomonopoag! and 'Whiting's'. 

T'd like to speak of two Wrentham trees 
which interested Helen. First, the big 
Linden under which they liked to gather. 

One summer day there was a heavy thunder 
storm. Helen of course, could neither see 
the lightning nor hear the thunder but felt 
the vibrations. The Linden was struck and 
split down the middle. Helen was very 
frightened and thought that the house had 
been struck. The remaining half of the 
tree was propped up by two forked poles and 
continued to provide delightful shade. I 
sat under it many times. During the 1938 
hurricane I watched from the house as the 
wind lifted that huge branch. Finally it 
lifted too high, the props fell but the 
limb did not. 

An English Linden, I have been told, was 
brought as a slip from England by an early 
owner of the property. After the hurricane 
my husband trimmed it some and replaced one 
prop. It stood until the 50's when weather 
had rotted the stump and it was no longer 


safe. A seedling from it is now a large 
tree in the center of the side lawn. The 
Linden used to bloom every two years. Helen 
must have enjoyed that. It has a very 
strong odor and Helen's sense of smell was 
well developed. 

The other tree, which Helen came to know 
well was King Philip's Oak which stands in 
a clearing in the woods above the Pond. 

She and the children would walk through the 
pasture into the woods. As you all know 

Wrentham was Indian Territory. This was a 
Council Tree around which Indians gathered. 

In her book, Helen says that Philip brea- 
thed his last under that Oak, but in this 
she was misinformed as we know that Philip 
was killed by a Renegade Indian, a member 
of his own tribe, at his Mount Hope home 
in Rhode Island. 14 


Tt was a very tough old tree. 


Part of the tree still stands. It has 
suffered damage from weather and vandals. 
The land is now posted. Some members of 
the Historical Society dispute my story. 

“rs. Moulton, who lived in the large 
old house on Franklin Street, near Yay 
Street, insist that an Oak stump on that 
property was the real King Philip Oak and 
the one I have mentioned was the Wrentham 
Oak. Either one was within easy walking 
distance of the RED FARM. Roth would have 
overlooked the Pond. (Lake Archer. ) 

T doubt that the one on the North side of 
Frankiin street still existed as a votnt 
of interest in the late 1890's. 

A little introduction to Helen Keller's 
later life in Wrentham, John Macy who 
figured prominently in it, could not have 
been one of those who gathered at the RED 
FARM, He was too young as he didn't grad- 
uate from Harvard until 1899, He would 
have known Mr. Chamberlin however, as he 
was an associate Editor of the 'Youth's 
Compaanion. He helped Helen write "The 
Story of My Life", edited it and arranged 
for its' publication. Helen was still 
corresponding with Mr. Chamberlin as late 
as 1932. 

My sources of information were: 

Helen Keller's,"The Story of My Life". 

Joseph Lash's, "Helen and Teacher", the 
story of Helen Keller and Anne Sullivan 
Macy. Also old friends and Wrenthamites 
who are no longer living." 


(The YANKEE magazine states that Anne's 
last name is "Mason". However in a speci- 
al section "Macy" is spelled out.) 


An interview with Helen Keller was done 
by Laurie Hillyer during an invitation to 
have lunch with her and Anne, her devoted 
friend and teacher. She found Helen was 
radiant and warm, her articulation that 
was "throaty" made talking with her easy. 
Helen would place her fingers on Laurie's 
lips to feel the vibrations as she spoke; 
translating into words. 

This occurred in the teens 
were allowed to vote. 


before women 


she thought 


Mrs. Macy asked Helen what f 
if they would 


about women getting the vote 
have to pledge themselves to support mili- 
tary preparedness. Helen's reply, "We 
shall work for what we please. Perhaps 
one of the reasons for the chaotic state 
of things is that the world has been trying 
to get along with only one-half of itself? 
One has to remember that being blind and 
deaf with such a horrible combination that 
Helen was an angry person; frustrated by 
every conceiveable obstacle in her path. 
Then Anne, too, was legally blind ! What 
they accomplished is more than a miracle. 
Women's Suffrage marched on to victory due 
to Helen's firm determination with the aid 
of Governor Walsh. Without the dedication 
of Anne Macy to teach Helen about life a 
void would have engulfed the era. 


On the evening of April 22 nd, 198l, 
story of her life was presented via TV. 
She gave a tribute to John Macy, husband of 
Anne, for his dedication to helving her: 

"T don't know what we'd ever do without 
you, John." 

In the ares of "Romance" Helen felt that 
"T don't think there's anyone for me." 

Although she was denied the full experie- 
nee of emotional bliss, marriage and child- 
ren; she was granted a brief moment of love 
with someone who was in "tune" with her 
spirit! He was deevly in love with Helen 
but her mother versuaded him that the task 
of taking care of her was beyond his 
Soiittwecowrultili. Peter and Helen plan- 
ned to elope! Around midnight she vacked 
her suitcase and with great anticipation 
sat on the porch awaiting her "knight". 
Time passed, oh so slowly, soon the cock 
crowed announcing the coming of another day 
Peter had deserted Helen in the most prec- 


‘ious moment-to-be of her trying life. 

Ker sad lament: "I loved him, T believe 
he loved me.” 

Samuel Clements, "YARK TWAIN", was very 


much interested in her and inspired her to 
nobler things also. 


This was her last message of hove to all 
when she lectured in her throaty way. 

"What I want to say to you is very simple. 
You all know how a little word from my 
teacher's hand touched the darkness of my 
mind and I awoke to the gladness of life. 

I was dumb. Now I can sneak. Teacher 
credits my hard work but as I move I owe 
this to the hands and heart of others. 
was through their love that I found my 
soul and God and happiness. Don't you see 
what this means ? We live by each other, 
for each other. Alone we can do so little. 
Together we can do so much. Only love can 
break down the wall that stands between 

us and our happiness. I lift up my voice 
in loveand joy and the promise of life to 
come. This is my message of hope and 
inspiration to all mankind." 

It was startling to note that Anne had 
asked Helen about military preparedness 
to which she replied: 

"one of the chief reasons for the present chaotic 
condition of things is that the world has been try~ 
ing to get along with only one-half of itself 3 
Some people attribute this to man's 'chivalrous 
nature'. It seems strange that when he was getting 
suffrage for himself, his chivalry did not suggest 
that he divide up with his beloved partner." 

The inference 
4s DIRECT---too much imbalance with "male" 
vredominence. To our right in the acupun- 
cture article we see the solution in what 
the Chinese discovered 5000 years ago--- 
THAT a balance in human endeavors must be 
made through EQUAL participation of both 
mae ond Temale enereiess HOW PROPHETIC.. 

Helen had an insight so long ago, that 
now,we just uncover. WHAT A LADY ! 

Time for a change----. 


It 
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* Recently we received a donation from a 
former school pupil of a rattlesnake skin 
and a "rattle" that they had killed down 
in Jacksonville, Florida from Robert and 
Dorothy Coveland. Tt has been on display 
in the Library. The snake was about five 
feet long. Tt was interesting to note 
how each segment of the "rattle" is a 
sevarate piece. In the 1700's there 
were rattlers in our area. Could be that 
they may still be arcund so if you should 
"hear" a "rattling" sound---BEWARE ! 
Commission disvlays are also shown in a 
cabinet in the Town Hall Annex uncer the 
direction of Ernest Taft, member. 

We appreciate donations of interest from 
our readers. 


We present another guest editorial that is 
long overdue to acquaint us with an anci-~ 
ent art of healing that borders on being 
miraculous. 


% ACUPINCTURE x 


ORTGINATED IN CHINA 5000 YUARS AGO. 


"When combined with herbs 


method whicn 


it nvrovides a 


proven healing has withstood 


the test of time. 

Originally, needles were made of Flint, 
Jade or Bamboo. Stainless steel is now 
nreferreéd. 


The needles are first sterilized unaer 
pressure in an Autoclave unit. 

The skin is swabbed with alcohol before 
a needle is inserted. The needle is so 
thin it can barely be felt when entering 
the flesh. Sometimes a "tingle" or 
heaviness is noticed after insertion. The 
Acupuncturist inserts the needle precisely 
on the acupuncture point to stimulate the 
healing energy of YIN (female) and Yang 
(male). The Chinese early found that a 
balance is maintained in the Universe of 
all sources of energy through a "male" 
and "female". polarity. 

In surgery, several needles are emoloyed 
with constant manipvulation, as an anasthe- 
sia that renders the operation painless. 
The patient remains awake and can talk 
during. the cperatton ft .Theveffects. of 
drugs after surgery are eliminated by the 
Acupuncture process. ACUP"INCTTRE has been 
‘used for centuries in healing muscular 
skeletal vroblems as well as internal 
‘disorders. 

Gradually, 
}oractitioners 
this country. 


more and more acupuncture 
are becoming available in 


and McSweeney, itegistered Acupuncturist 
| Mendon." 
\(She also donated some needles that can 
lbe seen on disvlay in the Library. ) 

We are most grateful for her time and 
interest to inform us of this ancient 
healing method. 
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RELLINGHAM HISTORICAL 
Town dall 


Massachusetts 


COMMISSION 


Bellingham, 02019 


It's great when folks let us know that 
our efforts are not in vain--"We enjoy the 
Crimpville Comments so very much. Thank 
you. Lea and Arthur Collings." 
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You had to be a "solid" citizen in the old days 
in order to avoid being requested to leave town. 
Townsfolk did not take kindly to the lazy and 
shiftless person or family as the above -"order" 
makes plain that the town was not about to accept 
the Word's with the possibility of their becoming 
welfare recipients. The struggle to live for most 
families made no allowance for the needy to become 
an extra burden. Remember,that this case happened 
while we were still under English rule. (1767) 
This is part of your Heritage. 
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FIRST CLASS MAIL 


SSuffolk Ss to Joseph 
Thomson one of the Consta- 
bles of the town of Bellin- 
gham---Greeting, In his 
majesties Name you are 
Required to warn Joseph 
Word and his wife Sarah & 
David & Joseph * Steaphen 
& Pheneas & Sarah & Mary 
their children, 


To Depart out of the town 
of Bellingham within four- 
teen days as the Law 
Directs * make return of 
this warrant therewith 
Your Doing herein to one 
of the Selectmen within 
the fourteen Days Dated 
Bellingham January the 6 
Day 1767 


Joseph BDL DSORY } the 
Luke Holbrook ¥< Selectmen of 
David Penniman ,/ Bellingham. 


by virtue of this warrant I have 
warned the with in named persons 
to Depart out of this Town within 
1h days as the law Directs. 
January the 1h Day year 1767 


Joseph Thomson 
Constable 


fees for service of this warrant 


eight shillings. 


